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To 
FRANCES MARION EDDY 


WHOSE WELL-STORED MEMORY AND GRACIOUS PEN 
HAVE SUPPLIED A GREAT PART OF THE INFORMATION 
REFLECTED IN THIS MEMORANDUM 
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FOREWORD 


This memorandum is not intended to be a history of 
the Potter and Eddy families; nor is it intended to 
be a genealogical record, although necessarily it con- 
tains a limited tracing of certain lineages. It merely 
represents an attempt to restore a measure of reality 
to the vague shapes of some Potters and some Eddys 
who were born prior to 1869. In that year, in Chicago, 
Illinois, a descendant of William Eddy of Cranbrook, 
England, married a descendant of Matthew Potter 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, and thus brought the two 
families together. It is hoped that these informal pages 
may be of interest to some of the Potters and some of 


the Eddys who were born since the year 1869. 
Davip Potter 


San Francisco, July 4, 1946 
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SOME POTTERS AND SOME EDDYS 


By Davin Porter 
Rear Admiral, Supply Corps, United States Navy 


I 


THE Potrers 


In the year 1733, my great great grandfather, Matthew Potter, 
by family tradition related to the Campbells of Argyle, went 
from Edinburgh in Scotland to Ballyeaston in the County Antrim 
of Ireland. In Ballyeaston, soon after his arrival, he married Jane 
McCreight, “a sonsey lass” whom he had known in Scotland. 

In Ulster, he concerned himself with the linen trade. It was 
about this time that Irish industries began to suffer severely be- 
cause of the restrictions placed upon them by the British govern- 
ment pursuant to the shortsighted insistence of English mercan- 
tilists. Adam Smith had not yet written his Wealth of Nations for 
the enlightenment of the Mercantile School. Harassed beyond 
endurance, Matthew and Jane Potter emigrated from Ulster to 
New England in 1740. After spending a few months in Con- 
necticut, they moved to Philadelphia. There they settled down. 

In Philadelphia, Matthew Potter seems to have made some- 
thing more than a livelihood. His body rests at Fourth and Pine 
Streets in ground that was once the graveyard of the First Presby- 
terian Church. But Jane, his wife, lies in Wilmington, Delaware, 
among the numerous sons and daughters with whom she lived 
to a green old age. 
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David, one of Matthew Potter’s sons, born in Philadelphia in 
1745, moved from Philadelphia to Bridgeton in New Jersey, 
while still little more than a youth. Bridgeton was then a village 
of a few hundred inhabitants, situated in the healthful wood- 
lands of Cumberland County forty miles south of Philadelphia. 
There David Potter—my great grandfather—prospered as a gen- 
eral merchant and as a promoter of various enterprises. He spe- 
cialized in the purchase and sale of real estate, and in the han- 
dling of oak and pine and cedar timber. At the crest of his activi- 
ties, he is said to have kept sixteen four-mule teams busy in 
hauling logs from his woodlands to his schooners on the Cohan- 
sey River. Under favorable conditions of wind and weather, it was 
only a two days’ voyage from Bridgeton to Philadelphia by way of 
the Cohansey River, the Delaware Bay, and the Delaware River. 
My ancestor’s commodities found an unfailing market in the 
thriving Pennsylvania city. 

By the time the War For Independence began, David Potter 
had become one of the leading citizens of the province of West 
New Jersey. He was forward in the more or less secret prepara- 
tions for that war, a patriot approved by Samuel Adams, and 
head of the West Jersey Committee of Correspondence. 

When war came at last, he was made colonel of the Second 
Regiment of Cumberland County Militia. A little later he was 
placed in command of a regiment in Matthias Williamson’s bri- 
gade of New Jersey State troops, a force in active service as a part 
of Nathaniel Greene’s division of Washington’s army. In March 
of 1777 he was appointed brigadier-general of militia but, for 
reasons now unknown, he declined the appointment. Hence, it 
was as a colonel that he shared in some of the affrays that took 
place in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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In September of 1777, in the vicinity of the Brandywine River, 
he was captured by a scouting party of British dragoons. Held a 
prisoner, at first on Long Island, and then on the prisonship 
Jersey in New York Bay, he had been several months in confine- 
ment when the British authorities were persuaded to release on 
parole several of the captured officers. David Potter was one of 
that fortunate group. And he was one of the very few men to 
survive the hardships of the hell-hulk Jersey with health un- 
impaired. 

A picture of my great grandfather is in my possession. It re- 
veals a face resolute and rugged to the point of bulldoggedness. A 
single glance at it enables one to understand how it was that “the 
old colonel,” as family language names him, was “a Washington 
man” first, last, and all the time, and how it was that he remained 
immovably adherent to Federalist principles until he died in 1805. 

His house, “West Hill,” built of buff-hued brick, still stands in 
Bridgeton. It remains locally renowned—among other reasons— 
because it once held thirteen beds for the accommodation of the 
family and the family’s guests. But, in the course of the settlement 
of estates, it passed out of Potter hands long ago. Whereas it once 
stood serene in spacious grounds, nowadays streets encroach and 
houses press it close. Its modern use as boardinghouse and shop 
has altered its very facade and has correspondingly diminished its 
glory. I have not ascended its colonial staircase for many a year. 

Colonel David Potter married twice. His first wife was Mary 
Mason from the British island of Barbados in the West Indies. 
“She is said to have been a lady of great personal beauty,” states 
the admiring but cautious family chronicle. I have often won- 
dered where and when it was that they first met. Perhaps it was 
in Philadelphia while she was making a visit to friends there. Or, 
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just as probably, David Potter, engaged in a trading venture to 
the West Indies in one of his own schooners, met and fell in love 
with Mary Mason at home in her own Barbados. 

In 1920, the United States Ship Pennsylvania, flagship of the 
Atlantic Fleet, lay a week in the harbor of Bridgetown, the cap- 
ital of Barbados. I was a member of the commander-in-chief’s 
staff, and I learned to know well that sugar-enriched island. I vis- 
ited several of the old plantation-houses whose gray stone walls 
had been built fortress-like against possible slave-insurrections. 
Seven score years before I saw them, Mary Mason might have 
lived in one of those houses. She was not an ancestress of mine; 
nevertheless, for as long as I remained in Barbados, that “lady of 
great personal beauty” seemed very near to me, her husband’s 
great grandson by his second wife. 

In the year 1751, Lawrence Washington of Mount Vernon in 
Virginia, accompanied by his nineteen-year-old brother, George, 
made a long stay in Barbados. The Washingtons hoped—and 
hoped in vain!—that the strong seabreezes forever blowing across 
the island might cure Lawrence of the “lung disease.” In 1751, 
Mary Mason was yet to be born; but I cherish the fancy that her 
father and mother must have known George Washington when 
he was a youth in Barbados—twenty-five years before Mary’s 
future husband, Colonel David Potter, soldiering in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, was to know the revered commander of the 
American patriots. 

Asa matter of fact, it is not certain that Colonel David ever had 
more than a saluting acquaintance with his General. However, 
after George Washington became President of the United States, 
two letters from him to Aaron Ogden, Governor of New Jersey, 
named this David Potter as a man to be relied upon for his 
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staunch Federalism. In due time, Governor Ogden sent the let- 
ters to Colonel Potter. They were long sacredly preserved by his 


descendants but, along with other family records, they were de- > 


stroyed by an accidental fire about the year 1888. The swordcane 
carried by him in the Revolutionary War was saved, and is now 
the central item of the plaque of Potter swords mounted in the 
museum of the Cumberland County Historical Association. 

Other than the one-time reality of the letters, evidence that 
| Washington and Potter knew each other is shadowy. During the 
summer and autumn of 1783, Washington lived at “Rocking- 
ham,” a manorhouse situated within three or four miles of Prince- 
ton. It was in“Rockingham” that he and his staff devised the final 
steps for disbanding the Revolutionary Army, and it was there 
he wrote his celebrated “Final Orders.” It would have been quite 
possible for him to ride the ninety miles that separated Princeton 
and Bridgeton. 3 

Based upon a knowledge of two facts and one wishful conjec- 
ture—the letters, the stay at “Rockingham,” and the feasibility 
of the ninety-mile ride—an interesting legend long flourished 
among some Bridgetonians. It was alleged that George Wash- 
ington had visited Bridgeton and had spent several days as the 
guest of David Potter. A part of the story ran that, during this 
visit, Washington’s “white horse” had died—that “white” is a 
subtly persuasive detail!—and that the famous charger had been 
buried in a nearby field. 

Gratifying to family pride as this tale was, it must be recorded 
here that it was a Bridgeton tradition but never a Potter one. 
Nevertheless, as late as 1943, local antiquarians continued to insist 
upon its correctness. But in that year, my brother, Francis Del- 
avan Potter, became president of the New Jersey branch of the 
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Sons of the Revolution and, also, vice-president of the Trenton 
Historical Society. He went thoroughly into the matter. His in- 
quiries convinced him that the pleasing legend of Washington’s 
visit in Bridgeton must remain the shadow of a dream. 

Ihave wandered a little from Mary Mason. Two sons were born 
of the alliance between the fair Barbadian and David Potter. The 
younger son—another David—traversing on a very dark night 
the unrailed and unlighted bridge across the Cohansey, on the 
way to call on his betrothed, slipped and, falling into the river, 
was drowned. This calamity is all that is now remembered of the 
unfortunate young man. Even the name of the girl who, on that 
sad night, listened in vain for the sound of his footsteps, has been 
forgotten. . 

A part of the career of William, the older son, might be fash- 
ioned into a subparagraph of history. Like his father before him, 
he was a “speculator,” particularly in real estate. The Second War 
Against Great Britain had been in progress a year when Aaron 
Ogden, his father’s friend of Revolutionary days, again governor 
of New Jersey, appointed him major and captain-commandant 
of the Western Battalion of New Jersey Militia in the Service of 
the United States. 

During the year 1813, British men-of-war cruised the Delaware 
Bay, blockaded the port of Philadelphia, and harried the coasts 
of New Jersey and Delaware. With a motley and often exasperat- 
ing force of some three hundred men, Major William Potter did 
his best—and upon three or four occasions it was a successful best 
—to oppose the parties of seamen and marines sent from the Brit- 
ish vessels for the purpose of plundering the farmsteads of West 
Jersey. 

The family archives still contain two slim volumes—half di- 
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aries, half orderly-books—written in William’s own hand. They 
reveal something of the vicissitudes he and his men went through 
during the dismal summer and autumn of 1813. Jotted down 
with a sort of hostile intimacy are the names of certain British 
ofhicers, of the cock-a-hooping lieutenants who led the pigtailed 
seamen. 

Reading the major’s orderly-books, I was disposed to doubt that 
his information as to the identities of his British enemies could 
be more than guesses. But in 1928, in the London Records Office, 
I found the names of Charles Samuel White, first lieutenant of 
His Majesty’s Frigate Szatira, of Philip Westphal, first licuten- 
ant of the Frigate Junon, and of William Jardin Purchas, first 
lieutenant of the Sloop-of-war Martin—the very officers Major 
Potter had fought off with muskets and howitzers one hundred 
and fifteen years before. 


| At the end of his military career, William Potter moved to 
| Ohio, where he died, unmarried, in 1847. 
| In 1788, Mary Mason Potter died. Two years later, Colonel — 
: David Potter took for his second wife Sarah Boyd—her parents, 
| 0) James an vad Boyd, had come to Bridgeton from Ulster. The 
| “Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian,” authoritative 
| source-book for some phases of American history, makes men- 
tion both of the Boyds and of David Potter. Fithian knew the 
| Boyds well. He describes them, in words that sound quaint in 
| modern ears, as “genteel, industrious, and religious.” A few years 
before Sarah was wedded, her sister, Martha, gave her hand to 
James Ewing. Their son, Charles, became chief justice of New 
Jersey’s Supreme Court. 
| No picture survives of the woman who married David Pot- 
ter. Nevertheless, since Sarah Boyd Potter was my great grand- 
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mother, I indulge myself with the hope that “the old colonel’s” 
second wife had at least as much of “great personal beauty” as 
the first had. 

My grandfather was the eldest son of Sarah Boyd and David 
Potter: James Boyd Potter, born in 1796. There subsists an inter- 
esting portrait of him, a half-length painted when he was about 
twenty-five years of age. In justice both to the artist and his sub- 
ject, it must be admitted that the man in the half-length, gazing 
calmly at whatsoever observer, has an air of distinction. 

In 1818, Jane Barron of Pine Grove of Pennsylvania came to 
Philadelphia on a visit to friends. There James Potter met her— 
and married her after an impetuous wooing. In 1891, when a 
boy of sixteen years, I was sent on a pilgrimage to the Pine Grove 
homestead deep among the gracious Pennsylvania hills. As I 
stood beside the remnants of the blockhouse from which the first 
American Barron had fought Indians, a cousin unfolded a legend 
about my grandparents. 

According to the story, James Boyd Potter had pressed his suit 
so ardently that no information of the engagement, far less of the 
wedding, had come to the ears of the family of Jane Barron. The 
Barrons had no inkling of the matter until, at Pine Grove farm, a 
slim youth sprang from a chaise, and helped out of it the daugh- 
ter of the house, a daughter in such a confusion of blushes and 
ribbons and flounces as proclaimed her a bride in any language. 

“Who is thisyoung man ?” thundered six-foot-two Great Grand- 
father John Barron. 

“This is Mr. James Boyd Potter of Bridgeton in New Jersey,” 
quavered Jane. “He—he’s my husband.” 

“Your husband! Young man, have you dared to marry my 
daughter without first obtaining my permission?” 
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“Sir,” returned the slim youth, “I dared not delay to ask it, for 
fear some of my rivals might not be so scrupulous.” 

In addition to transacting business as a merchant, James Boyd 
Potter became president of the Cumberland National Bank of 
Bridgeton, a post he held for twenty years. He died a year after 
the close of the Civil War. But he lived to see the triumph of the 
Union over the forces of Secession, and to rejoice over his young- 
est son, William, returned from the war and from three years’ 
service in the Army of the Potomac. 

I never knew my Grandfather Potter—he was dead nearly ten 
years before I was born. But some of his contemporaries have told 
me that he was a man of great benignity. 

Almost always, I suppose, a grandmother must remain a much 
dimmer figure to her grandson than a grandfather does. As a 
consequence, I am far from knowing as much about my grand- 
mother as I should like to know. Nevertheless, I have a few im- 
pressions that help to make her real to me. 

The eighty-year old editor of a New Jersey newspaper, a man 
who had been in my grandfather’s employ as a youth, revealed 
to me—with awe of the memory still lingering in his yoice—that 
“Mrs. Potter was deeply learned in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith.” There is a photograph of Jane Barron Potter on the 
wall of my dining room. Each time I scrutinize it intently, I see 
an odd thing: a smile, a smile ever-so-faint, seems to come and go 
across that quiet face! And my father said of her that gentleness 
and kindness walked with her all her days. 

James Boyd Potter’s oldest son—more than twenty years senior 
to my father—was the third David of the Potter family, at any 
rate, of the American Potters. By all accounts, he was a man 


of force, of constructive imagination, of energy, and of manly 
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charm. Like so many of the male Potters, he never married. In 
San Francisco, in 1901—thirty-four years after this third David 
had died at the age of forty-nine—I was invited to luncheon by 
a lovely lady near four-score years old who lived in a spacious 
house on Nob Hill. As a girl of eighteen, “back in New Jersey,” 
she had known my uncle. 

We had luncheon; then there followed reminiscent talk of 
Bridgeton and Bridgetonians. When I was about to go, she said 
gently: “I must ask you something I’ve often wondered about. 
Did David Potter ever marry?” 

“No,” I answered. “He never did.” 

Her tremulous “A-ah!” seemed to be a faint echo from a dis- 
tant but still cherished romance. 

The third David Potter—in designating him the family fol- 
lowed its rule that he who is christened David shall bear no other 
Christian name—was active in many phases of local affairs. 
Among business organizations he helped to forward was that 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad now known as the West 
Jersey and Seashore. During the Civil War he was commissioned 
a brigadier general of the New Jersey National Guard, and made 
himself useful in that capacity within the State boundaries. 

In Washington, about the year 1925, I dropped in for noontide 
oysters and coffee at a restaurant that faced the Potomac River. 
As I ate, my casual glance from the window fell on an oyster- 
sloop made fast to the nearby quay. The letters painted on the 
stern leaped to my surprised eyes: “Dr. James Barron Potter.” It 
was the name of one of my uncles. A graduate of Princeton and 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s medical school, he had been 
a physician in extensive practice, a trustee of church and school, 
a man wise in counsel. 
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In the midst of his busy career as a general practitioner, he 
found time for the cultivation of hobbies. He made pencil- 
sketches of old churches; he collected arrowheads and other arti- 
facts wrought by the Lenni Lenape who had flourished in New 
Jersey before the white men came; and, most enthusiastically 
pursued of all his avocations, he planted trees throughout the 
town and countryside. More than once, I heard him quote Scott’s 
Dumbiedtkes: “Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye may 
be aye sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping.” And my Uncle Barron obeyed that precept very faith- 
fully. I believe that half the churchyards in West Jersey owe their 
noblest trees to him. 

By 1925 he had been dead nearly thirty-five years. But my 
glance through the restaurant-window in. Washington told me 
that an oyster-grower from the Delaware Bay region was still 
honoring the memory of James Barron Potter, of the man who, 
perhaps, had brought him into the world. 

Robert Barron Potter was another of my father’s brothers. As 
his brother, James, had done, he attended Princeton but—quite 
otherwise than his brother—for not more than a year or two. As 
a consequence of taking too headlong a part in an undergradu- 
ate prank—the clang of the barring-out of 1851 long resounded 
through collegiate circles!—he had been constrained to withdraw 
from Nassau Hall. 

During the Civil War, he was a lieutenant in the Twenty- 
Fourth Regiment of New Jersey Volunteers, and was wounded 
at the Battle of Fredericksburg. Both before and after his mili- 
tary experiences, he owned and edited a local newspaper, the 
Bridgeton Chronicle. Some of the opinions he set forth therein 


remained indomitable to the end of his life. For example, he 
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never forgave Jefferson Davis for his twenty years of effort to 
bring about the secession of southern states from the Union, nor 
Robert E. Lee for taking arms against the Federal Government 
in violation—so my uncle alleged—of his acknowledgment that 
it was wrong for him to do so, nor George B. McClellan for his 
presumption in regard to matters of national policy, nor Fitzjohn 
Porter for his action at the Second Battle of Bull Run. 

But such opinions as these were survivals from heroic years. In 
general, he viewed life with a sort of debonair cynicism. 

When I grew old enough to begin to know him, his labors as 
a professional editor were past. But the joys of an amateur writer 
remained to him. The only man in the Bridgeton of twelve thou- 
sand persons who dared to have his occupation entered in the city 
directory as “gentleman-of-leisure,” he was living in the house 
of his physician-brother, James, a resolved bachelor like himself. 
There his pen was busy with recording incidents of local history, 
with praising the charms of neighborhood scenery, and with car- 
rying on extensive correspondence with collateral branches of 
the Potter family. 

No man knew better than he the tradition concerning the Hes- 
sian soldiers who escaped from Washington’s troops at Trenton 
and, three or four freezing midnights later, begged for food and 
shelter at a gristmill near Bridgeton. None appreciated more the 
virtues of the chalybeate spring that rose demurely in the woods 
north of the town. And none was so well informed in respect of 
the relationship between the Potters and the Major Ferguson 
slain in St. Clair’s defeat by the Miami Indians. 

In that house, my uncle tried in vain to teach me to play a vio- 
lin, and did succeed in teaching me to gasp out a few forlorn 
notes on a flute. And it was there that he used to read aloud to 
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me: parts of “Snowbound” and of “Hiawatha” and all of “The 
Lady of the Lake.” And he read, too, con amore, many of the 
poems of Robert Burns. 

Of Burns’ poems, “T'am-O-Shanter” was my favorite. To my 
small-boy’s mind, my uncle, rather than the poet, would speed 
Tam-O-Shanter across the Brig of Doon in spite of all that Cutty- 
Sark Nannie and her sister witches could do to prevent it. And 
the thrilling tones of the clear, emphatic voice would always take 
care to make it a close call for hag-ridden Tam! 

Eastward in Eden, I hope there is an especially comfortable 
chair for Robert Potter, preferably a chair with green-carpet back 
and green-carpet seat and with rockers of springy wagontire iron 
—for the Robert Potter who gave his brother’s son so many happy 
hours. 

My father was the sixth son, and the eighth and youngest child, 
of James Boyd and Jane Barron Potter. Born in the year 1840, he 
was christened William Elmer, in honor both of Major William 
Potter of the War of 1812 and of the Connecticut-New Jersey fam- 
ily of Elmer, a family which, for two generations, had married 
daughters of the House of Potter. 

William Elmer Potter received the earlier part of his formal 
education at the Harmony Academy in Bridgeton. At seventeen 
years of age, he began the study of law in the office of John Nixon. 
That jurist was destined to become an associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the State. William Nixon, a brother, married 
Sarah Potter, William: Potter’s sister. In 1859, young William 
Potter entered the law school of Harvard University. 

During two years lived in Cambridge and Boston, in addition 
to studying law with seriousness, he attended public lectures then 
being given by distinguished men. Thus he heard some of the 
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serene subtleties of Emerson, of the cosmopolitan Longfellow’s 
appreciations of literature, of the witty shrewdnesses of Holmes, 
and of the farseeing political judgments of Lowell. 

And the same two years were precisely the period when the 
threatened secession of the southern states from the Federal Un- 
ion and the possibility of the abolition of slavery were the subject 
of vehement debate throughout the United States, particularly 
in New England. William Elmer Potter heard the speeches of 
such orators as William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

However eagerly he may have listened to their arguments for 
the doing away of slavery, it is certain he felt a strong distaste 
for their insistence that the Union ought to be dissolved because 
its Constitution permitted slavery to subsist. He perceived that 
such advocacy meant pure defeatism, that it was a doctrine pro- 
duced by sheer panic. All his own predilections went quite other- 
wise. He held a profound belief in the necessity—indeed, in the 
sacredness—of a powerful federal government, a belief that had 
become a part of the hereditary appanage of the Potter family. 

He was graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1861, with 
the usual degree of bachelor-of-law. The Civil War had begun 
—it was his intention at once to take up arms on behalf of the 
Union. But his two sisters had other plans for him. 

William’s mother had died when he was fourteen years old. 
Margaret Potter was six or seven years senior to the youngest 
brother, and Sarah twice as much. Thereafter, the two kind 
women regarded him as the Benjamin of the family. They deter- 
mined to preserve him from the horrors of war as long as possible. 
To do this, it was necessary to divert him from carrying out his 
announced design to enter the army. He was persuaded to ma- 
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triculate at Princeton University, then called the College of New 
Jersey—in September of 1861. 

I have visited over fifty colleges and universities and have talked 
with hundreds of collegians, but I have met only one man beside 
William Potter who became an undergraduate after having won 
a degree at a vocational school of the first class. In recognition of 
his Harvard bachelor-of-law degree, the Princeton authorities ad- 
mitted him as a college junior, a member of the class of 1863. 

His sisters’ hope of keeping their youngest brother out of war 
may have been strong, but Princeton in 1861 was one of the last 
places in America that could make that hope realizable. For it 
was to Nassau Hall that many of the principal men of the South 
sent their sons as a matter of course. 

As a consequence, there was no educational institution in the 
land, not even Harvard, where Secession, if not Abolition, was 
debated in more ardent fashion, although in a fashion extraord1- 
narily free from bitterness, than it was at Princeton. And it was 
at the railroad station in the village that one of the most remark- 
able of all wartime separations occurred—in 1861 when two hun- 
dred Northerners bade goodbye in all friendliness to almost as: 
many Southerners. Of the four hundred youths, the greater num- 
ber became officers either in the Federal army or in the Confed- 
erate. | 

A like affair, on a much reduced scale, took place in June of 
1862. At that time, all but a handful of Princeton undergraduates 
departed for the war. Among the departures was William Elmer 
Potter. 

A few years ago, Professor Lansing Collins, most devoted of 
Nassau-philes, was engaged in preparing a record of Princeton 
alumni. He wrote me, asking the details of the military service 
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of “William Elmer Potter, baccalaureus artium as of the class of 
1863, and magister artium honoris causa 1866.” 

I was able to report that the alumnus had served for three years 
in the Army of the Potomac as lieutenant and captain in the 
Twelfth Regiment of New Jersey Volunteers and as brevet-major 
of United States Volunteers; that he had taken part in the battles 
of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, 
and fourteen other major conflicts; that at Gettysburg he had 
been ordnance officer of Hays’ division of Hancock’s corps; that 
at the Wilderness he had been wounded while leading a charge 
of his company; that he had been aide-de camp to Major Gen- 
erals John Gibbon and Alexander Hays and William French and 
to Brigadier General Thomas Smyth; that he had been judge 
advocate of the Twenty-fourth corps; that he had been present 
at the MacLean house near Appomattox when Lee surrendered 
to Grant; that he had been one of the six officers detailed from 
the Army of the Potomac who, on May 1, 1865, delivered to Sec- 
retary of War Stanton in Washington the seventy-six stands of 
colors that had been yielded by the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The atrium of Nassau Hall at Princeton has been made into a 
memorial—flawless in its beautiful simplicity—to Princeton’s 
sons who have died in battle for their country during every Amer- 
ican war. A few years ago, I was one of a group gathered there 
to honor the memory of those valiant men. Afterward, as I 
walked from that quiet room to the sunlit campus, I could not 
forego a hope that, sooner or later, an equally worthy form of 
commemoration might be fashioned for the sons of the endeared 
college who had fought for their country and yet had survived 
the battles they had fought in. 

In the summer of 1865, the war being ended, William Elmer 
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Potter received his honorable discharge from the army. He re- 
turned to Bridgeton, and straightway resumed his reading of 
law—with all the energy of a man not yet twenty-five years of 
age, and with all the devotion of one who had a flair for juris- 
prudence. Even when the War Department indicated its willing- 
ness to commission him a captain in the regular army, he hesi- 
tated but briefly before declining the offer. In 1866, however, he 
accepted an appointment as lieutenant colonel on the staff of the 
governor of New Jersey. It was this commission that gave him 
the title of colonel by which he was usually addressed for the rest 
of his life 

In 1865 he became attorney-at-law, and in 1869 counsellor— 
the two branches of the profession of law being held separate in 
New Jersey. In due time, he received into partnership James Boyd 
Nixon, a nephew barely five years his junior, the son of his sis- 
ter, Sarah. Until dissolved in 1894, the firm of Potter and Nixon 
loomed large in the legal circles of the State. 

William Potter’s practice dealt chiefly with civil matters and 
relatively little with criminal. As a consultant in regard to in- 
tricate points of law, his activities were extensive, and his opin- 
ions were sought not only by New Jersey lawyers but, also, by 
those of neighboring States. 

His attention to the Law drew him into politics. He was a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention of 1868 that nomi- 
nated Grant for the presidency, and to the convention of 1876 
that nominated Hayes. In 1880 he was chosen a New Jersey elec- 
tor for Garfield. 

My very first impression, and that a poignant one, of the im- 
portance of the President of the United States was received on 
the night of July 4, 1881, when I was in my seventh year. On that 
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night General Garfield lay dying of Guiteau’s bullet, and my 
father, out of respect for the man he had helped to elect, refused 
to permit any display of fireworks to be made from the lawn of 
his house, a Fourth-of-July custom: of the family and of the 
neighborhood. My woe on account of that refusal sharpened my 
attempt to understand the reason for it—and so led on to my 
very first knowledge of history! 

William Potter strictly limited his political activities to a nar- 
row field. At least once he declined to allow party leaders to put 
him in nomination for election to Congress. The outline of an 
affair that reflected some of the aspects of his military and legal 
and political energies may be read in the old files of New Jersey 
newspapers. 

When Major General George McClellan became the nominee 
of the Democratic Party in 1864 and stood for the presidency 
against Lincoln, Potter wrote some verses by way of protest. 
Under their fierily indignant title of “Naught Is Lost Save Hon- 
or,” the verses received much attention in the public press. 

In 1878, McClellan was elected governor of New Jersey. As 
such, the designation of the judges of the New Jersey courts lay 
within his prerogative. A vacancy occurring in the membership 
of the Supreme Court of the State, William Elmer Potter’s name 
was suggested for the appointment. Governor McClellan regard- 
ed the suggestion with favor, and promised to issue the appropri- 
ate commission. On the morning he was to act, the commission 
was on the governor’s desk, duly prepared for his signature. But 
atop the document reposed a newspaper clipping of the verses 
written fifteen years before! Presumably, a political opponent of 
William Potter had placed it there. Governor McClellan did not 
sign the commission. 
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I remember my father as kind and self-sacrificing, quiet in 
manner at all times, very sparing of words in the home circle, 
but gently humorous and, when necessary, authoritatively firm 
—a father who taught his sons to shoot, to box, to swim, to roam 
the West Jersey woodlands with eyes wide open, and to read un- 
ceasingly. 
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My mother was Alice Augusta Eddy, at the time of her mar- 
riage a resident of Chicago. 

King James the First ruled Great Britain and Ireland when 
William Eddy, a native of Devon, was made vicar of the parish 
of Saint Dunstan in the town of Cranbrook in Kent. The present- 
day Encyclopedia Britannica contains information, information 
precise but far from copious, concerning the parish church: “The 
church, mainly Perpendicular, is dedicated to Saint Dunstan, and 
has some ancient stained glass.” 

In 1900 or thereabouts, my mother’s brother, Alfred Delavan 
Eddy, made a journey to Cranbrook. The rector of Saint Dun- 
stan’s showed him the names of Eddys recorded in the parish 
register, meditated with him above the grave of Vicar William 
Eddy, and invited him to tea at the rectory. Over tea and straw- 
berry jam and crown-loaf, the rector—in response to his inter- 
ested questions—learned something about the Eddys of America: 
from the Samuel, second of the name, whose musket flamed 
against the Massachusetts Indians during King Philip’s War of 
1675, down to the George who fought against the establishment 
of slavery in Kansas nearly two hundred years later. At parting, 
the friendly clergyman gave my Uncle Delavan not a fragment 
of “ancient stained glass,” to be sure, but a hand’s-breadth of 
Gothic tile whose damaged condition had compelled its removal 
from the floor of the church chancel. 
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Said the rector: “It will be a keepsake for you, because you are, 
so to say, a son of old Saint Dunstan’s.” 

The George Eddy just named—my mother’s first cousin—may 
have been the very first descendant of William Eddy of Cran- 
brook to make the acquaintance of a descendant of Matthew Pot- 
ter of Edinburgh. For Francis Henry Potter, one of my father’s 
brothers, had joined the Kansans’ struggle for Free Soil—only 
to die of “black diphtheria” in the village of the year 1858 that 
has now grown into Kansas City. It is not unlikely that the two 
liberty-loving young men had met somewhere along the troubled 
Kansas-Missouri border. 

But I must turn back to the seventeenth century! In October 
of 1630, Samuel Eddy, a son of the vicar of Saint Dunstan’s, ar- 
rived in New England on the ship Handmaid. There he was 
received into the ten-year-old Plymouth Colony. Six generations 
later, in the year 1815, Alfred Eddy, my mother’s father, was born 
on his father’s property called “Eddy Ridge,” situated near the 
town of Marion in Wayne County, New York. His father, David 
Eddy, had moved from Middleborough, Massachusetts, about 
1805, to become a Circuit Court judge of the State of New York 
and a public speaker of more than local reputation. 

Alfred Eddy’s mother, the second wife of David Eddy, was 
Deborah Shaw. She was of Scots ancestry; and she brought the 
Eddys a liking for Scotland’s history and a fondness for Scot- 
land’s songs. An education unusually sound for the time and the 
region is still remembered of her. 

Family tradition remembers, too, her notable comeliness. The 
tradition is sustained by the known good looks of Alfred Eddy 
and his three brothers. But Frances Marion Eddy*, my moth- 


1The middle name is spelt with an o, not with an a. 
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er’s youngest sister, treasures a daguerreotype of Deborah Shaw 
Eddy, her grandmother. Truth compels the admission that frm- 
ness of will rather than beauty is reflected in that face. However, 
it may be nothing more than the severe lines of the cap and gown 
of the 1830 period that give the daguerreotype its austerity. 

From boyhood years, Alfred Eddy felt drawn toward religious 
work, toward the ministry. His preliminary studies for that pur- 
pose were made, first, at the Palmyra Academy in New York 
State, and, then, at the larger institution of Brockport. In 1835, 
when he was only twenty years of age, the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Genesee granted him a license to preach. In later years, 
Union Theological Seminary conferred the degree of doctor of 
divinity. 

For four years, the young minister served the Congregational 
Church in his native town of Marion. In 1839, in Elmira, he met 
Catherine Wilcox’. We have Alfred Eddy’s own words as to his 
feelings when the bright presence of Catherine Wilcox flashed 
before his delighted eyes for the first time. 

“T had had some business to transact with her uncle, Sumner 
Spafford, and drove with him to his house. Catherine was visiting 
her aunt, and when her uncle drove up, she dashed out of the 
house to greet him, not noticing that he had a companion. I had 
never seen so beautiful a girl. She was dressed in pink, and had 
black curls and the most glorious eyes. I fell in love justatthe sight 
of her, and I proposed to her the third day after that meeting.” 

When I first became conscious of my Grandmother Eddy she 


was not dressed in pink. But her eyes were still glorious with 


*My grandmother made the central vowel of the Catherine e not 4, and pronounced 
the name: Cathrin. 
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good will and good health, no less than with an abiding gaiety 
of heart. 

Alfred Eddy and Catherine Wilcox were married a few months 
after that first meeting, the marriage taking place in Holly, New 
York, where Catherine had been born in 1818. The American 
lineage of her mother, Sarah Spafford Wilcox, ascended to John 
Spafford who settled in Rowley, Massachusetts, in 1638. His 
father, another John, was vicar of All Saints Church of Silkstone 
in Yorkshire, England. 

Catherine’s father was Titus Wilcox, English-born, a man ac- 
tively engaged in mercantile enterprises. In accordance with the 
custom of his period, he sometimes chartered a vessel and, taking 
passage on board, bought and sold cargoes from. port to port. 
In the latter part of 1817, death in the grim shape of yellow fever 
overtook him at New Orleans. The Mississippi River received his 
ashes. 

‘That Wilcox was a person of forethought as well as of sub- 
stance is shown by the circumstance that his will made provision 
not only for his wife and two small sons but, also, for the child, 
Catherine, who was not born until three months after his death. 
Two years later, Sarah Wilcox married David Hulme, another 
Englishman. Catherine Wilcox Eddy’s own words clothed the 
memory of her Stepfather Hulme in dignity: “he was a man of 
birth, culture, and affairs.” 

In 1840, Alfred Eddy was ordained by the Presbytery of Gen- 
eva, New York. He took up the charge of the Presbyterian Church 
of Bellona, a village of the favored region—a district of rich soil 
and abundant water—that formed the western shore of Lake 
Seneca. It was there that my mother came into the world—in the 


year 1843. 
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Six years later, the minister accepted a call from the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Beloit in the State of Wisconsin. The family 
made its way thither with the slowness enjoined upon travelers 
of 1849, particularly in a State where no railroad construction 
had yet begun. A mule-drawn passenger-barge took them along 
the Erie Canal to Buffalo. Thence a steamer gave them a voyage 
up the Great Lakes to Milwaukee. And from Milwaukee a wagon 
rolled them onward to Beloit. 

Many years later, my mother entranced my sister, Alice, and 
my brothers, James and Francis, and me by telling us of that 
wonderful journey from Bellona to Beloit. The last stages of it 
seemed particularly enviable to us: the long day’s drive through 
the forests of Wisconsin; the camp in and about the wagon at 
night; the hearty singing of the Norwegian inimigrants who 
camped near the Eddys; and the dancing of those strangely-clad 
foreigners around their huge campfire. 

There are still to be found copies of a small book written by 
William Fiske Brown of Beloit, and named: Past Made Present 
—Presbyterians in Wisconsin—T he First Fifty Years of the First 
Presbyterian Church and Congregation of Beloit, Wisconsin. 
This unpretentious chronicle is dedicated to Alfred and Cath- 
erine Eddy. It speaks in most friendly fashion of the minister 
and his wife and of the three handsome girls and the sturdy boy 
who then made up the family at the manse. Several photographs 
of the Eddys embellish the book. In particular, eleven-year-old 
Alice looks merrily up from the print of a daguerreotype. Her 
laughing brown eyes, her shining brown curls, and her frock 
that Kate Greenaway herself might have exulted in, present a 
delectable picture. 

Alice Eddy was twelve years old when her father was installed 
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minister of the Second Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, 
Illinois. From Bloomington, Alfred Eddy became well known 
throughout the State as a man of uprightness and learning, as a 
patriot, and as a speaker of force and clarity. 

To the delight of the family, his oratorical powers were made 
notably evident during his delivery of a sermon whose text was 
drawn from the sixteenth chapter of the Gospel according to 
Saint Luke. When he described the starving Lazarus laid at the 
gate of the certain rich man, and told how the beggar yearned 
to be fed from the crumbs that fell from that rich man’s table, 
and narrated how the dogs came and licked the wretch’s sores— 
when my grandfather described these things, the scene was made 
so real, so precise and vivid, that one of the very elders of the 
church, carried out of himself, rose from his front-pew seat, and 
gazed fearfully down at the floor in front of the pulpit where the 
minister’s eloquence had brought Lazarus and the certain rich 
man and the dogs to life! 

It was in Bloomington that Alice Eddy grew from a child of 
twelve to a woman of twenty. It was Bloomington that she ac- 
counted home until Bridgeton took its place in her heart. 

This was the Bloomington of 1855 to 1863, the Bloomington 
of the four men—citizens of the town—who did more than any 
other men in the world to make Abraham Lincoln President 
of the United States. These four Bloomingtonians were David 
Davis, able lawyer, master politician, in later years associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; Jesse Fell, whose newspaper first be- 
gan to spread the fame of Lincoln to the country at large; Leon- 
ard Swett, adept in the control of men’s minds, and as intimate 
with Lincoln as any man; Ward Lamon, Lincoln’s earliest bi- 
ographer, and an acute analyzer of his friend’s character. 
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This was the Bloomington to which came on legal or political 
affairs another group of remarkable men. There was Lyman 
Trumbull, then a lawyer, and afterward a United States senator 
and a statesman of a high order of ability. There, too, was Elihu 
Washburne, who became a congressman, and was American min- 
ister to France at the time of the Franco-Prussian War. Stephen 
Logan was Lincoln’s law-partner for a time, a jurist famous 
throughout Illinois. After Lincoln was elected President, Orville 
Browning was chosen senator, and in due time attorney-general 
in the cabinet of Andrew Johnson. Richard Oglesby was des- 
tined to a varied career: lawyer, major general during the Civil 
War, governor of Illinois, and United States senator. Richard 
Yates won renown as Civil War governor of Illinois and as an 
ardent supporter of Lincoln’s wartime policies. [t was he who 
gave Grant his first Civil War commission, and thus started him 
on his ascent to commander-in-chief of the Federal armies. 

Another member of the group who resorted to Bloomington 
was Norman Judd. He nominated Lincoln for the presidency at 
the momentous Chicago Republican convention of 1860, man- 
aged Lincoln’s presidential campaign, and in due time served as 
American minister to Germany. John Palmer, major general, 
governor, senator, was one of the group; and so, too, was Joseph 
Medill, editor of the Chicago Tribune. And one of the foremost 
was Owen Lovejoy, devoted Congregationalist pastor, earnest 
politician, brother of that Elijah Lovejoy who had been murdered 
by an anti-abolition mob at Alton. 

And, above all, during the period in which the Eddy family 
resided there, it was the Bloomington to which came Abraham 
Lincoln himself, driving his shaggy horse and mudstained buggy 
about the law circuit of the eighth judicial district of Illinois. 
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Dr. Alfred Eddy knew these men—some of them very well. 
Some of them came to the manse and to the hospitality of the 
friendly family of the Eddys. When I knew her, Alice Eddy re- 
membered most vividly Oglesby and Swett and Trumbull and 
Washburne—and, of course, Lincoln. 

In Bridgeton, when Alice Eddy had become Alice Potter and 
the mother of five children, she would thrill them by telling of 
her first glimpse of Lincoln, in 1857 when he was already well 
known asa clever politician and renowned as a masterly debater. 
She would describe how she entered “the study” where Lincoln 
lounged in talk with her father, how to her astonished eyes 
he seemed to unfold himself length after length until, smiling 
gravely down at her from a gigantic height, he shook hands, and 
called her: “Miss Alice.” 

Nearly seventy years later and two thousand miles distant, I 
told that story to a special representative of President Woodrow 
Wilson! In the spring of 1914, the President of the United States 
was pressing toward the abdication of Victoriano Huerta, dicta- 
tor of Mexico. In readiness for eventualities, a portion of the 
Atlantic Fleet rolled in the outer harbor of Vera Cruz. Ashore, 
Mr. John Lind, commissioned by President Wilson for the pur- 
pose, was exercising diplomatic pressure on Huerta. I was the 
supply officer of the Minnesota, one of the battleships lying off 
the Mexican port. In the course of an afternoon spent ashore, I 
had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Mr. Lind. 
Thereafter I met him upon several occasions. He had no com- 
mand of the Spanish language—I was glad to help him by trans- 
lating Mexican newspapers into English. 

Lind, once governor of the State of Minnesota, was a fervent 
admirer of the career of Abraham Lincoln. In fact, in looks and 
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in general bearing he bore a not-too-remote resemblance to that 
great man. One afternoon, after I had read to him an hour while 
he jotted notes, we rested ourselves by engaging in casual talk. 
I related the story of my mother’s introduction to Lincoln. 

“What a wonderful experience for your mother!” he ex- 
claimed. “And what a wonderful thing for you to have had an 
account of it from your mother’s own lips!” 

The Civil War began in 1861. The Fourth Regiment of Illinois 
Volunteers was recruited in and about Bloomington. During its 
period of training, Dr. Eddy served as its chaplain. On Sundays, 
he would conduct Divine Service in the open air of the parade- 
ground. His daughter Alice—by this tme eighteen or nineteen 
years of age—possessed a mezzo-soprano voice that already had 
won her distinction in Illinois. So, before and after her father’s 
brief sermon, Alice would sing to the massed regiment—some- 
times hymns but, more often, one of the stirring ballads George 
Root and others had composed for the exaltation of the boys in 
blue. Nearly every man in the regiment knew the singer; and 
many a soldier must have carried into battle the memory of the 
songs and of the girl who sang them. 

I once heard my mother sing under circumstances that must 
have keenly reminded her of her wartime days in Bloomington. 
For, when I was about twelve years old, the survivors of the regi- 
ment in which my father had served—the Twelfth New Jersey— 
held a reunion in Bridgeton. At the veterans’ request, my mother 
sang for them: “We Are Tenting Tonight On The Old Camp- 
ground.” J still hold in my mind’s eye a picture of the singer— 
and of my father and his comrades, their eyes stoney, their faces 
set like iron. 

The Olivet Presbyterian Church summoned Alfred Eddy and 
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his family to Chicago in 1863. He had been there but a year or 
two when Lyman Trumbull and Leonard Swett and other men 
who had known him in Bloomington and who had become resi- 
dents of Chicago, persuaded him to undertake the charge of the 
Ninth Presbyterian Church, and of. its newly organized con- 
gregation. 

When I went up to Princeton in September of 1892, my mother 
suggested that I call upon President Francis Landey Patton and 
mention to him that I was a grandson of Dr. Alfred Eddy. She 
explained that her father and Dr. Patton had been close friends. 

In 1874—after the Eddys had moved from Chicago to Niles in 
Michigan—Dr. Patton, under the direction of the Chicago Pres- 
bytery, conducted the trial of the Reverend David Swing for 
alleged heresy. At that time, Mr. Swing was the pastor of a large 
congregation, and Dr. Patton was at once professor in a Chicago 
theological seminary, editor of an influential religious periodical, 
and minister of a church. The nature of the charge, as well as 
the estimable characters of the accused and the prosecutor, at- 
tracted a vast amount of attention throughout the United States. 

The clerical court found the heresy: “Not proved.” However, 
in order to avoid further controversy, Mr. Swing withdrew from 
the presbytery. 

Prior to the trial, Patton had visited his friend, Alfred Eddy, 
at the manse in Niles. There the two men had discussed the 
impending trial. My grandfather always adhered to the basic 
tenets of the Presbyterian faith. But his interpretation of some 
of them was in harmony with the views of the twentieth century 
rather than with those of the middle of the nineteenth. It seems 


reasonable to believe that, in the course of the visit, Alfred Eddy’s 
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more realistic views had tended to ameliorate Francis Patton’s 
rigid theism—to the benefit of David Swing. | 

Alfred Eddy and Catherine Eddy passed the declining years 
of their lives in the well-ordered town of Niles whose tree-shaded 
streets might be those of a New England village. The narthex of 
the Presbyterian, Church holds a memorial to him, a portrait 
painted by a skilled hand. There I saw the likeness of a grand- 
father broadshouldered and tall. Abundant hair crowned his 
head, and an ample beard swept his chest. The eyes were calm, 
and the mouth was firm yet faintly humorous. The nose was that 
of a fighting-man. Truly!—I mused—this was a man who fought 
a good fight, who ran his course, who kept the faith! 

But I return to the period of 1863-1869 and to the Eddys in 
Chicago. Under Dr. Eddy’s guidance, the membership of the 
Ninth Presbyterian Church grew rapidly. One who knew some- 
thing of that parish has told me that the minister ruled his con- 
gregation not only with dignity and piety but, also, with skill 
and discretion; that Mrs. Eddy presided over the manse with gra- 
ciousness and kindliness; and that Miss Alice Eddy sang glori- 
ously in the lead of an excellent choir. 

She sang so gloriously, indeed, that, in the year 1866, the cele- 
brated diva, Parepa-Rosa, interviewed her, and suggested that 
she become a professional singer under her (Parepa-Rosa’s) gen- 
eral supervision. But at that time, and particularly in the Middle 
West, it was regarded as “impossible” that the daughter of a 
clergyman should go on the stage even as a concert-singer. Her 
father said to her: “Either you must give up the idea or else 
I must give up my work as a minister.” The expression of that 
protest made her choice clear to a daughter who was devoted to 


her parents. 
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During the Civil War, Alfred Delavan Eddy, my mother’s only 
brother, had served in the Army of the Union. When barely sev- 
enteen years of age, he enlisted in an Illinois regiment. Along 
with a battalion of his comrades, he was sent to Kentucky, and 
there was assigned to the duty of helping to suppress bands of 
Confederate irregulars which then vexed the border State. While 
engaged in the performance of that task, dysentery struck him 
down. 

His father, summoned from Bloomington by his son’s com- 
mander, arrived in the Kentucky camp to find the lad all but 
dying. Eventually, death passed him by; but the disease left him 
so much weakened that the Army adjudged him no longer avail- 
able for military purposes. He received an honorable discharge 
on account of physical disability incurred in the line of duty. 

His war experience had lasted half a year, and he had seen 
active service in the field. Throughout the rest of his life, he must 
have found the words of Samuel Johnson to be true: “The pro- 
fession of soldiers and sailors has the dignity of danger; they who 
stand forth the foremost in danger, for the community, have the 
respect of mankind.” 

In due time, Alfred Delavan Eddy became a lawyer, a busy 
and successful one. By way of avocation, he sang in church-choir 
and amateur concert and, like his sister, Alice, he sang excellently 
well. For several years, his was accounted one of the best bass 
voices in the city of Chicago. I much regret that I never heard 
him sing. Long before I had the opportunity to do so, his absorp- 
tion in his law practice and, especially, in his tasks as Western 
counsel for the Standard Oil Company, had put an end to his 
musical activities. 

As the years went by, he came to be regarded as one of Chi- 
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cago’s leading citizens, one of the foremost whenever a worthy 
cause was to be supported. The law and civic affairs and a happy 
domestic circle received his primary attention; nevertheless, a 
due proportion of his life was devoted to good books, good music, 
good pictures, and good friends. 

In 1901, while en route from Manila to Washington, I stopped 
off in Chicago for a visit. On arriving at my Uncle Delavan’s 
house, I found him engaged in conversation with a man of very 
striking appearance and of glances almost piercing. This was the 
Reverend Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, the renowned minister of the 
Central Church, as eminent in Chicago as Henry Codman Pot- 
ter had been in New York or as Phillips Brooks in Boston. 

The two men were discussing the dubious authenticity of a 
certain picture of the Rembrandt School. From painting, by an 
extension of thought characteristic both of the lawyer and the 
minister, the talk shifted to music—the music of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, and then went on to poetry, in particular to the poetry of 
Emerson. At Gunsaulus’s request, my uncle quoted Emerson’s 
The Problem, or, at least, many lines of it. I listened, entranced, 
to those majestic words uttered in the muffled organ-roll tones 
of my uncle’s voice. And Gunsaulus—himself a master of the 
spoken word—seemed to be as much thrilled as I was. 

My mother had four sisters: Katharine Louise, Ida Adelaide, 
Cora Virginia, and Frances Marion. All were handsome and all 
were interesting. Not in details but basically, they all led much 
the same sort of life—a life sane, beneficent to everyone about 
them, tolerant, resolute. Mischance never dismayed them, and 
success never made them exultant. ° 

My Aunt Cora’s husband, Edward La Rue Hamilton, a lawyer, 


represented the fourth district of Michigan in the United States 
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Congress for twelve consecutive terms. He was a steadfast mem- 
ber of the Republican party. Nevertheless, he had progressive 
leanings, and voted accordingly in bi-partisan matters. As Chair- 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs, he was largely respon- 
sible for legislation that dealt with the Philippines, Guam, Sa- 
moa, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

On the floor of the House, he seldom took part in general de- 
bate. Instead, he made one or two comprehensive speeches during 
each session of Congress. Interestingly phrased, cogently rea- 
soned, and illumined by wit, his addresses always received the 
eager attention of his colleagues. At the end of twenty-four years 
(1897-1921), when he declined to accept a nomination for a thir- 
teenth term, only Joseph Cannon of Illinois exceeded him in 
length of service. 

During my periods of duty in the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, my wife, Jane Grey Potter, and I had many talks with 
the Hamiltons in regard to the delicate art of government. Be- 
fore her marriage, Cora Eddy had read Law at the side of Ed- 
ward Hamilton; and, as a congressman’s wife, Cora Hamilton 
kept in close touch with her husband’s work. She studied the 
rules of Congress and its tactics assiduously, and did much of 
the research for his speeches. Hamilton relied greatly upon her 
knowledge of such matters. 

When I began to represent the Navy.in its pleas to congres- 
sional committees for appropriations, my aunt gave me highly 
useful information. A chart she had drawn showed clearly the 
courses of procedure and the currents of authority throughout 
both Houses of Congress. It is still vivid in my memory. I doubt 
if, at that time, there was another woman in America equipped 
to draw a similar graph. But whether illustrating the points re- 
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corded on the chart or engaged in casual conversation, Cora 
Hamilton’s talk sparkled with the quiet humor that has graced 
all the Eddys I have known. 

I have alluded to Joseph Cannon of Illinois. He was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for several years, and was the 
most powerful politician in or out of Congress. In 1921, although 
he had ceased to be Speaker and although age had laid its per- 
emptory hand upon him, yet he remained one of the chiefs of the 
Republican party’s hierarchy. I had a slight acquaintance with 
him. In the course of a chat, I mentioned the Hamiltons and my 
kinship with them. Mr. Cannon’s face brightened. He spoke in 
his abrupt and emphatic but not ungenial fashion: 

“Ed Hamilton! From the Saint Joseph River district of Mich- 
igan? A good man, a strong man! Yes, a reliable man! So you're 
a nephew of his?” LUSELS7 

“A nephew by marriage,” I answered. “His wife was my moth- 
er’s sister.” 

“Ed Hamilton’s wife? A fine woman!” He paused while his 
will drove the mists of age from his inner vision. “Why, yes, of 
course! I remember her well! A /ovely woman!” 

In 1868, in Chicago, at the floodtide in the affairs of Alfred and 
Catherine Eddy, one of Dr. Eddy’s parishioners was Richard 
Thompson, formerly a resident of New Jersey. During the Civil 
War, he had been colonel of the Twelfth Regiment of New Jersey 
Volunteers until disabled by wounds. Discharged with high 
honor, he had settled in Illinois, and had there resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, the Law. In the summer of 1868, William 
Elmer Potter came to Chicago for a visit with his friend and for- 
mer commander, Richard Thompson. 


In the house of the Thompsons, at a dinner given to welcome 
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the young New Jersey lawyer and former officer, Alice Eddy and 
William Potter met for the first time. 

They were married in May of 1869—attended by a half dozen 
of the bridegroom’s male relatives and friends: Potters, Elmers, 
Luptons, and Nixons; and in the presence of such an assemblage 
of Eddys and Eddy kindred as had not been seen since the day 
the grandson of Samuel Eddy, once of Cranbrook in Kent, had 
married the granddaughter of John and Priscilla Alden of Ply- 
mouth in Massachusetts. 

My uncle, Robert Potter, has been mentioned in the earlier part 
of this memorandum. After his brother’s wedding, he pointed 
out that of the four American generations of Potters, William 
was the first man to marry a woman who was not of undiluted 
Scots blood, and, per contra, that of eight American generations 
of Eddys, Alice was the first woman to marry a man who was 
not of undiluted English blood. He averred that this sort of sepa- 
ration of nationals was the usual thing in America and not, as 
was generally supposed, the uncommon thing. He maintained 
that, even as between Scots, English, Welsh, and Irish, the melt- 
ing-pot melted very slowly, if at all. 

When my uncle launched these declarations, he was not aware 
that Alice Eddy Potter’s grandmother, Deborah Shaw Eddy, was 
of Scots descent! 

Robert Potter added—for he had a deal of Puckish humor— 
that it was high time the nominal religious beliefs of the Potters, 
at any rate of the male Potters, should be fortified by the pro- 
found faith of the Eddys, faith Presbyterian born of Congrega- 
tionalist born of Separatist born of Episcopal. 

Be these things as they might, William Elmer Potter and Alice, 
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his wife, were comfortably settled in Bridgeton, New Jersey, by 
midsummer of the year 1869. 

There are five of my mother’s characteristics that now shine 
very brightly in my memory: her kindness, her courage, her 
cheerfulness, her energy, and her belief in the God of the Old 
Testament and in the Saviour of the New. If to these be added 
her consummate skill as a housekeeper, perhaps one may have 
some notion of Alice Eddy Potter. 


San Francisco, California, July 4, 1946. 
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